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A FRIEND IN NEED 


Y YRIENDSHIP is one of the greatest treasures of life. It is hard to define. Poets 
Fiice its praises and philosophers speculate about its nature and worth. Who is 

a friend? He may have different characteristics, but probably everyone would 
agree that a friend is one who understands you. He understands your varying 
moods and peculiarities. He understands your motives even when they seem to be 
contrary to your acts. A friend not only understands you but he makes every effort 
to help you when you are in distress. 

Did you ever stop to think about how badly some children need friends? Some 
of them are greatly puzzled by the world in which they live. On every side they 
find themselves misunderstood. There are the parents in the home who talk about 
the grand and glorious days when they were young. How ambitious they were! 
Apparently their conduct was perfect! They never loafed! The report cards they 
brought home had lists of A’s and B’s. Probably they were on the honor roll every 
quarter. As for work around home, they must have been models of excellence. 
And then, of course, they never left the electric light burning all night. How hard 
it is to be called lazy. If father and mother only knew how hard John had tried to 
pass in algebra and Caesar. He had studied until his head was in a whirl. He had 
tried to tell them but they did not seem to listen. They pointed out how much time 
he had wasted in reading or in drawing foolish pictures. How did it happen that 
such brilliant parents should have such a ‘‘dumb-bell’’ as a son? Would somebody 
explain? As for John, he would no longer try. What was the use? He couldn't pass 
his algebra and Caesar. Suppose his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather had 
all graduated from Harvard or Yale. It made no difference to him. He would not be 
a ‘greasy grind’’ and spend all his time learning dead, stone dead, languages and 
solving what seemed to be Chinese puzzles. Yes, he would resist. Let father and 
mother and Sister Sue and Brother Bill expostulate and make fun of him. There 
were other ways of having fun. He could read the new book on Rosa Bonheur that 
he had just brought from the library. What fun it must be to draw and paint pic- 
tures of horses, cows, and dogs. Perhaps some day he might borrow an old automo- 
bile and go out to the country where he could paint farmers milking their cows, 
and sunsets and clouds. 
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Then there were other ways of having a good time. He wouldn't let them put him down 
John knew lots of things that his parents and teachers didn't know. He could brag about 
what he could do. Yes, and he could smoke and swear and be a good fellow with the other 
pupils. They admired him, — at least some of them did. There was Polly Tucker, who told 
him that he was a hero because he ‘‘sassed’’ Mr. Richard, that old ‘‘crab,’’ who made severa! 
of them go to the detention room because they had whispered. 

As for his teachers, what unbearable creatures they were! He had written the best short 
story in his class. There was no question about it. Everybody just howled when he read it, 
and James Sutton pounded the desk with both fists. The teacher had scowled at poor James, 
and John was given a D on his short story just because he had used slang several times. Once 
he had heard Miss Snow, the English teacher, tell the principal that she would be glad when 
that miserable John Smith got out of her room and out of school. She believed that he was on 
his way toa reform school or to a state prison. There wasn’t any chance in school to do what 
you really wanted to do and havea good time. Perhaps he was different from other boys and 
girls. 

Then one day John was missing. A man in the morning assembly had told about the 
beauties of Vermont in the autumn. He described it as an artist's paradise. John was gone 
four days. When he came back, he told the school principal that he had been so curious about 
Vermont that he had borrowed an old Ford without the owner's consent and had toured the 
Champlain Valley. He had slept in barns at night and helped himself to the apples in the 
orchards that he passed. He wanted to show the principal some sketches he had made of 
the Adirondacks, but he would not look at them. 

John was without a friend. Parents and teachers refused to believe that there was much 
good in him. At this crucial moment, Miss Maynard, the visiting teacher, was invited t 
investigate. She talked with the school principal, and also with John’s parents and teachers 
She talked with John himself. John liked her from the start. She seemed so friendly, wanted 
to understand him, and never seemed to doubt but that he was worth while. Miss Maynard 
told the parents about the mental tests that John had taken, and gradually they began to 
see that he ought not to be expected to go to Harvard or Yale, but that he had talents in 
music and art. She surprised the art teacher by showing her some of the sketches that John 
had made and hidden in the attic. What a promising pupil! 

John found a true friend is Miss Maynard. She convinced his parents that he could not 
be expected to take the college preparatory course with success. They saw John in a new 
light. This was also true of his teachers who became interested in the talents he possessed 
Finally, John was happy to know that he could study art and music. In these fields he won 
distinction and his neighborhood almost forgot that he had ever been a problem. 

The visiting teacher was his best friend. Everybody wanted to help him, but this 
could be done only by somebody who could get parents, teachers, and John himself to 
cooperate. 

Through the work of such people as Miss Maynard, many boys and girls have been saved 
from delinquency and started on the road to good citizenship. 


HIS number of UNperstaNDING THE CuILp is devoted to the visiting teacher. Unfor- 

tunately only a small proportion of the children of the State may have the help of sucha 
teacher. May the movement spread. 

Regular classroom teachers, even in rural districts and cities where there are no visiting 
teachers, May get many suggestions from this number which will help them to be better 
friends to their pupils. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE VISITING TEACHER 
MOVEMENT 


By HOWARD W. NUDD, M.A. 


Director OF THE Pusiic Epucation Association, New York City; rorMERLY CHAIRMAN OF 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON VISITING TEACHERS 


To be in sympathy with the ideals and accomplishments of the visiting teacher movement a 
ceneral historical survey seems desirable. Mr. Howard Nudd, who has had a very broad ex- 
perience as a teacher, as chairman of important committees, and as editor of many publications 
and books relating to the visiting teacher is especially qualified to present this to our readers. 


HE visiting teacher movement had a 

three-fold origin under independent 
auspices during the school year 1906-07. In 
each case, that is, in New York City, Bos- 
ton, and Hartford, the work was undertaken 
to bring about a better understanding and 
coéperation between the home and the school 
in the interests of individual children. 

In New York City the work was inaugu- 
rated by a committee representing four set- 
tlements, Hartley House, Greenwich House, 
Richmond Hill House, and College Settle- 
ment. Shortly after its inception, this group 
became the Visiting Teacher Committee of 
the Public Education Association. In Boston 
the work was established by the Women's 
Education Association; and in Hartford it 
was undertaken by the Director of the Psy- 
chological Clinic. 

From these simple beginnings twenty-five 
years ago the work has gradually become 
national in scope. During the first fifteen 
years, that is, until 1921, it was expanded 
almost entirely through local initiative. 
From 1921 to 1930 it was also fostered and 
coordinated by a national program conducted 
by the National Committee on Visiting 
Teachers as part of the Commonwealth 
Fund's program for the prevention of 
delinquency. 

The evolution of the work during these 
two “‘epochs’’ has been told elsewhere in 
more detail than can be attempted here.* 


* The Visiting Teacher Movement, by Julius J. 
Oppenheimer, Ph.D., and, The Visiting Teacher in 
the United States. Published by the Public Educa- 
tion Association of the City of New York in 1924 
and 1921 respectively. 
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HOWARD W. NUDD 

Briefly, during the first period the following 
were the outstanding landmarks: In 1913 the 
Board of Education of the City of New York 
formally adopted the work which had been 
demonstrated by the Public Education As- 
sociation. In the same year the Board of 
Education of Rochester, New York, ap- 
pointed its first visiting teacher and seven 
years later established the first department of 
visiting teachers in the country. In 1916 the 
White-Williams Foundation undertook the 
first intensive work in this field in Phila- 
delphia by inaugurating its program of 
school counseling; and in 1918 the first of 
what was to become a large staff of visiting 
teachers was appointed by the Board of 
Education in Minneapolis. 
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In the following year the growing band of 
professional workers organized the National 
Association of Visiting Teachers and Home 
and School Visitors, which is now called the 
American Association of Visiting Teachers. 
This organization meets in alternate years in 
conjunction with the annual conventions of 
the National Conference of Social Work and 
the National Education Association. It has 
been one of the most potent factors in the 
steady advancement of standards in the work, 
and at the present time is the only national 
agency devoted entirely to the field. 

During the second period, from 1921 to 
1930, the program of the National Commit- 
tee on Visiting Teachers,* which was 
affliated with the Public Education Asso- 
ciation of New York City, stimulated the 
extension and development of the work along 
several lines. At the outset the Committee's 
work centered around the establishment of 
three-year demonstrations in codperation 
with boards of education in thirty communi- 
ties scattered throughout the country. The 
purpose was two-fold. By selecting commu- 
nities differing in size and location and pre- 
senting a wide variety of local situations, the 
Committee believed that school systems 
generally would be able to observe concrete 
examples of procedure that would aid them 
to adapt the work wisely to their own 
needs. 

The interest aroused by these demonstra- 
tions soon revealed needs for additional 
types of service, which the Commonwealth 
Fund generously met by expanding its pro- 
gram. The first requests were naturally for 
advice and information from communities 
which contemplated introducing the work 
on their own behalf. These inquiries soon 
grew into specific requests for competent 
persons to do the work and for assistance in 
installing and supervising the service. To 
meet the demand the Committee was en- 
abled by the Fund to assist the New York 
School of Social Work and the Chicago 


* Disbanded on June 30, 1931; not to be confused 
with the American Association of Visiting Teach- 
ers 
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School of Social Service Administration to 
establish additional training courses and 
field work. Annual scholarships were also 
provided, which were made available pri- 
marily to teachers selected by boards of 
education for appointment to the work after 
having been trained in one of the above 
institutions in the principles and practice ot 
social case work. 

Since success in adjusting the difficulties of 
children depends largely upon the intelligent 
coéperation of school principals and teach- 
ers, and the case material developed by the 
visiting teachers is of definite value to teach- 
ers trying to gain a better understanding of 
their own classroom problems, several of the 
original thirty demonstrations were estab- 
lished in co6peration with teacher training 
institutions or in communities where con- 
tacts could be made with normal schools 
Later two additional demonstrations of this 
character were added to the original thirty 
In these centers the visiting teachers supple- 
mented their regular work with problem 
children by giving courses and field work to 
teachers in training. In order to reach teach- 
ers already in service, summer courses for 
teachers, principals, and other school work- 
ers were also established in teachers’ colleges 
and universities in various parts of the coun- 
try. These proved to be of great value in 
demonstrating the types of courses which 
colleges and universities generally might 
profitably give in the field. 

The second period was thus marked by a 
program of intensive experimentation and 
demonstration. In this period, too, the in- 
tegration of the work with the mental 
hygiene movement was greatly advanced 
Now that the nature of the work has been 
demonstrated on so broad a scale and the 
literature in the field has been enriched by 
the Commonwealth Fund's publications, the 
tasks which lie ahead have primarily to do 
with correlating the work with other school 
services and determining how these various 
essential elements of the school program can 
be financed on a scale adequate to meet the 
needs of all the children. 
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THE VISITING TEACHER IN AMERICA TODAY 


By WILMA WALKER, M.A., PrestpENnt 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF VISITING TEACHERS 


The growing complexity of the school and modern life and the need for reaching individual 
pupils who would otherwise be neglected gave rise to the visiting teacher movement in America. 
In the following article Miss Wilma Walker, a national leader in this field, briefly describes 
how this great movement began, how it was accepted by educators, and the place it has today 


in our educational systems. 


N THE field of education we are becoming 

more and more interested in the individual 
child, realizing that the only way to help the 
group is by reaching the needs of the in- 
lividuals in the group. Educators are also 
seeing their problem as the broad, all-inclu- 
sive responsibility of meeting all the needs 
yf the child. The school is including as its 
function much that was formerly considered 
entirely outside its sphere. At the same time 

the field of social work, attention is more 
and more being directed to the prevention of 
the problem rather than to the treatment of 
the difficulty. Consequently social workers 
are turning to the child, realizing that child- 
hood is the time when something can be 
done to prevent many of the maladjustments 
and tragedies of life. In social work, as well 
as in education, we are enlarging our scope 
to include more types of persons and of 
difficulties than we used to touch; in fact, we 
are saying the only adequate plan is that 
which touches all, and consequently we are 
turning toward public institutions and public 
welfare. 

In education and in social work then, we 
are only satisfied today when we are reaching 
every individual in the way which is best 
suited to him and at the time when we can 
really do something to prevent serious 
lifficulties. The school is the place to which 
we are turning in order to reach all children. 
There has been added to many school staffs 
a social worker bringing a different kind of 
approach and technique, who is able to help 
carry out this task. 
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From the Social Work Year Book * pub- 
lished in 1930 we learn that 87 centers in the 
United States at that time were carrying on 
visiting teacher work in connection with 
public schools. The largest staff was in 
Rochester, with 23 members; New York 
City had 21; Cincinnati, 11; Minneapolis, 14; 
Chicago, 11; and Newark, 11.1 The White- 
Williams Foundation in Philadelphia had a 


* “Visiting Teachers,” by Jane F. Culbert. 
Social Work Year Book. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1930. p. 468. 

t Chicago at the present time has 19, Cincinnati 
12, and Newark 14. 
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staff of 14. These centers represent 35 states 
and all types of communities from rural dis- 
tricts, in seven counties, to the largest cities. 
Approximately 250 visiting teachers were 
being employed, not including many who 
were doing a type of home visiting not 
measuring up to the standards of the Ameri- 
can Association of Visiting Teachers. 

The early impetus to local interest in visit- 
ing teacher work, as in most of the social 
services of the public schools, has come in 
most cases from without the school. Many 
visiting teachers in the beginning were 
financed partially or wholly by private 
sources. The work was usually initiated by 
procuring one individual who through 
demonstration might be able to show the 
value of such service in a school, and in 
practically every case the work is now being 
supported by public school funds. 

It might be said that there have been three 
stages in the development of visiting teacher 
work: 

1. The beginning stage when school peo- 
ple and social workers here and there were 
getting the idea that there were children in 
the school who had problems with which 
the teachers and school administrators could 
not satisfactorily cope. The idea regarding 
the kind of service needed to meet these 
problems was a nebulous one, but we had 
been developing a service new to the schools, 
in fact, an entirely new psychology, namely 
the application of the social case work 
method to the individual child. For several 
years there was no definition of function nor 
standardization of work, but in these few 
scattered places the work was carried on ac- 
cording to the likes of the local community. 

2. However, a new stage in the develop- 
ment began when the National Committee 
on Visiting Teachers was organized in 1921 
and began setting up certain rather definite 
standards for qualifications of personnel and 
methods of work. These standards were tried 
out in all types of communities, rural and 
urban, in different parts of the United 
States. From this time on the service began 
to have a definite meaning. 
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3. The third stage, which describes the 
present status of the visiting teacher move- 
ment, is the time when the school people 
began accepting the idea as their own and 
began translating it into their own terms. It 
is now being regarded as an integral part of 
the school, as a service not only needed by 
the children in the schools located in the 
poorest economic districts, but needed in all 
schools and for all children. 

The acceptance of this service by the schoo! 
is most necessary, for the movement as a 
whole will not develop in any other way. 
However, there are certain dangers that must 
be guarded against. It must be remembered 
that visiting teachers must come to the 
school with a special kind of preparation, 
with a special technique, namely that of case 
work, and that they have a special contribu 
tion to make to the school. 

In our training programs that are develop 
ing in various parts of the country it must be 
remembered that the education of the visit 
ing teacher is not the same as that of the 
classroom teacher. The same kind of a 
background is perhaps desirable, but a ver) 
different kind of specialized training and ex 
perience is needed. Just as we have always 
known that the teachers must have academic 
courses giving a knowledge of methods of 
history and development of education, as 
well as practical experience in teaching under 
good supervision, let us remember, too, that 
the visiting teacher must also have courses in 
case work method; she must have an under- 
standing of the development of social work, 
and practice in case work under supervision; 
and she must also have courses which enable 
her to understand better the behavior of 
children and their parents. 

We do not have a sufficient number of wel! 
qualified young people to fill the demand for 
school social workers, but let us encourage 
this kind of preparation and make attempts 
to interest promising young people in the 
field. 

There are various types of administrative 
set-up, but it is to be noted that no matter 

Continued on page 17 
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THE VISITING TEACHER IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By MRS. ELIZABETH HALE 


\isttING Teacher, ENGuish Hicu Scnoor ror Boys, Boston; Cuairman, New ENGLAND 
REGIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF VISITING TEACHERS 


Many of the significant movements in education have started in Massachusetts. It is interest- 
ing to know that this State was also one of the pioneers in promoting the visiting teacher idea. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hale, who has long been active in this movement, and is now a visiting 
teacher, tells us about its beginning in Massachusetts and its present status. 


J ST as, in the beginning, when the visit- 
ing teacher idea was conceived and born, 
coincidentally in Boston, Hartford, and 
New York — Massachusetts is carrying on. 
In these three different places, the idea had 
its inception and took form, through three 
different channels; in Boston, as an activity 
coming from a social agency; in Hartford, as 
an activity coming from the psychological 
clinic; and in New York as an experiment 
sponsored by an educational organization. 
Boston, 1907. In Boston, under the 
name of school visiting, the work grew out 
of the setclement endeavor and was extended 
through settlement and family welfare 
auspices, private organizations, and inter- 
ested individuals. These groups were organ- 
ized in 1922 under the name of the Home and 
School Visitors Association, under whose 
auspices the work is still carried on. The 
school Committee of Boston has never voted 
to take the work over as a part of the school 
system, although it has recognized and ap- 
proved of the work as a valuable service to 
the schools. The Home and School Visitors 
\ssociation maintains three full-time school 
visitors in as many grammar schools and one 
in a junior high school. The work in the 
Boys’ English High School, while affiliated 
with the Home and School Visitors Associa- 
tion, is largely supported by an interested 
alumni body. The school visitors in Boston, 
trained in social case work, bring a case 
work point of view to helping the child in 
his school years. They also serve as impartial 
nterpreters of school, social agency, home, 
nd child. They seek a wise middle course 
between quick perception of emotional diffi- 
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culties and a common sense view of them; 
they aim to be neither too slow nor too quick 
to urge the use of the psychiatric and mental 
hygiene agencies, so well organized and so 
cooperative throughout Boston. 

Worcester, 1910. Inspired by the work 
done in Boston and New York, similar work 
was started in Worcester in 1910, the Public 
Education Association and the Associated 
Charities being responsible for the introduc- 
tion of the idea of a Supervisor of Attend- 
ance, who should be ‘‘a woman, whose 
duties should include certain attendance 
problems,’’ which, it was thought, ‘‘could 
best be handled by a woman."’ In general, 
the types of cases, methods of procedure, and 
the like, are the same as those of the visiting 
teacher everywhere. The problem of retarda- 
tion is latterly receiving special attention; 
arrangements are made by the visitor for the 
mental testing of these children, parents are 
visited, their coéperation enlisted, and every 
effort made to place such children in classes 
best suited to their needs. This work is 
financed by the Worcester School Depart- 
ment. 

Springfield, 1913. In Springfield we see 
the influence of the Hartford idea in the 
development of the visiting teacher work in 
close association with that of the Psycho 
logical Laboratory, a department of the 
Public Schools. The time of the visiting 
teacher is given to the social work connected 
with the Laboratory, involving the making 
of appointments and the carrying out of the 
recommendations of the Director; the ad- 
justment of the mentally retarded children in 
the particular type of ‘‘auxiliary’’ class to 
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which the results of the mental tests indicate 
they belong. She is also directly responsible 
for the personnel of all auxiliary classes. 
The visiting teacher is rated as a Special 
Supervisor in the school system. 

Newton, 1925. The Department of Stu- 
dent Personnel in the Newton High School, 
a co-educational school, was created as an 
educational experiment in 1925 and a visiting 
teacher was appointed. ‘‘The aim has been: 
(1) To interpret the school to the home, and 
the home to the school, bringing to the 
school all data that will make for a better 
understanding of the child; and (2) To help 
the individual child who presents any malad- 
justment difficulry. The method employed 
has been an intensive study of individual 
problem cases."’ 

Brookline, 1925. Interest in visiting 
teacher work was created and stimulated in 
Brookline through the Annual State Survey, 
inaugurated in 1919 through the efforts of 
the late Dr. Walter E. Fernald. This survey, 
to which all pupils two or more years re- 
tarded are eligible, is conducted throughout 
the State of Massachusetts by staffs from the 
State institutions. Brookline has had this 
survey made each year by a staff from the 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital. In response 
to a need for better follow-up of these cases, 
the visiting teacher was installed in the 
Brookline grammar schools in 1925, her 
official title being changed later to Psychia- 
tric Social Worker. She is rated as a special 
teacher in the school system. 

“The visiting teacher is interested in, 
first, the exceptional child, and, second, the 
child whose environmental handicaps are 
sufficiently great to make him appear excep- 
tional. The exceptional pupil can be defined 
as the pupil who does not fit into the regular 
class work, or into the class routine. Theo- 
retically he may be at either end of the 
scale, unusually bright or unusually dull; 
unusually troublesome or unusually quiet. 
It is the lower end of the scale that is the 
first to be noticed and the first to be studied; 
however, we may hope for the time when we 
shall consider as carefully and plan as con- 
[8] 
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structively for the child who stands far 
ahead of his classmates or whose behavior is 
‘too good.””’ 

Lynn, 1926. The visiting teacher in 
Lynn works under the Director of Census and 
Attendance in the Public Schools. In the 
Director's report for 1930 appears the follow- 
ing: ‘Treatment for many of the social and 
educational ills of the individual child must 
be as personal as individual medical treat 
ment. Hence the need for the visiting teacher. 
She strives to study the home and out-of- 
school life of the child, and, being trained to 
recognize harmful social factors and experi- 
enced in the use of resources for bringing 
about better conditions and attitudes, she 
can unquestionably help to prevent repeti- 
tion of grades, avert serious consequences 
such as delinquency, and encourage the 
highest possible attainment in scholarship 
Furthermore she helps the classroom teacher 
to new social points of view that will 
broaden the teacher's influence with other 
children.”’ 

Waltham, 1926. In Waltham a special 
class teacher in one of the grammar schools, 
who has had experience in Americanization 
work with adults, is giving part time to 
home visiting. 

Arlington, 1926. In the Arlington Pub 
lic Schools the Department of Attendance, 
Guidance and Adjustment was organized in 
1926 with a visiting teacher installed as 
Supervisor. In 1929 an Assistant was added. 
The methods of procedure and scope of the 
work follow the general lines already 
outlined. 

Somerville, 1927. In Somerville, as in 
Lynn, the visiting teacher work is under 
the direction of the Supervisor of Attend- 
ance. 


This, very briefly, is the story of visiting 
teacher work in Massachusetts today. Much 
might be added, if space permitted, of special 
studies, interesting projects, talks to teach- 
ers, and the like, that have been inspired and 
carried through by the visiting teacher i0 
some of these communities. 
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HOW THE VISITING TEACHER MAY HELP THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 


By GERTRUDE S. BIGELOW 


ForMerLy Master, Hancock Scnoor, Boston 


For nineteen years Miss Gertrude E. Bigelow was in charge of a large city school where a 
visiting teacher was at work. Probably no school principal is better qualified to tell specifi- 
cally of the ways in which the visiting teacher may help the classroom teacher. 


penom a satisfying experience of nineteen 

years with a visiting teacher in a large 
city district, varying in school membership 
from 1600 to 2600 pupils, it is a pleasure to 
speak of some of the many ways in which she 
helps the classroom teacher. One of her help- 
ful services is to act as interpreter on a large 
scale. She interprets the home to the school, 
the school to the home, the children to their 
parents, to their teachers, and to themselves. 
She is one of the greatest helps in the school 
family in achieving the purpose towards 
which all are striving, namely, understand- 
ing the child. 

As life in school and out grows increas- 
ingly complex, the help of the visiting 
teacher is increasingly needed. Whether the 
classroom teacher does regular classroom 
work or departmental work, she has little 
time and opportunity for contact with the 
homes from which her pupils come. The visit- 
ing teacher, however, has time and training 
for this work and gives invaluable help. 
Through her the classroom teacher learns 
many things about the children, such as 
home conditions, attitudes of parents, oppor- 
tunities for home study, amount of outside 
work (music lessons, dancing lessons, house- 
work), ways of spending leisure, causes of 
absence and tardiness, habits of eating and 
sleeping, and mental attitudes towards the 
members of the family and towards the 
school. This knowledge gives a better under- 
more wisely and sympathetically. 

As the visiting teacher makes contacts 
with the home, bringing helpful facts to the 
classroom teacher, so she becomes the means 
{ contact between teacher and parent, help- 
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ing the parent to appreciate intelligently 
what is being done for his child, preventing 
misunderstanding, securing his codperation, 
and bridging the gap that too often exists 
between home and school. Intelligent co- 
operation is absolutely essential if the 
teacher is to be successful in helping a pupil 
to become his best possible self. 

Sometimes, however, the home does not or 
cannot give intelligent codperation and the 
teacher must look to some other agency for 
help. In this situation, too, the visiting 
teacher is of invaluable assistance. She knows 
the agencies for good in the community as 
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which the results of the mental tests indicate 
they belong. She is also directly responsible 
for the personnel of all auxiliary classes. 
The visiting teacher is rated as a Special 
Supervisor in the school system. 

Newton, 1925. The Department of Stu- 
dent Personnel in the Newton High School, 
a co-educational school, was created as an 
educational experiment in 1925 and a visiting 
teacher was appointed. ‘‘The aim has been: 
(1) To interpret the school to the home, and 
the home to the school, bringing to the 
school all data that will make for a better 
understanding of the child; and (2) To help 
the individual child who presents any malad- 
justment difficulty. The method employed 
has been an intensive study of individual 
problem cases." 

Brookline, 1925. Interest in visiting 
teacher work was created and stimulated in 
Brookline through the Annual State Survey, 
inaugurated in 1919 through the efforts of 
the late Dr. Walter E. Fernald. This survey, 
to which all pupils two or more years re- 
tarded are eligible, is conducted throughout 
the State of Massachusetts by staffs from the 
State institutions. Brookline has had this 
survey made each year by a staff from the 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital. In response 
to a need for better follow-up of these cases, 
the visiting teacher was installed in the 
Brookline grammar schools in 1925, her 
official title being changed later to Psychia- 
tric Social Worker. She is rated as a special 
teacher in the school system. 

‘The visiting teacher is interested in, 
first, the exceptional child, and, second, the 
child whose environmental handicaps are 
sufficiently great to make him appear excep- 
tional. The exceptional pupil can be defined 
as the pupil who does not fit into the regular 
class work, or into the class routine. Theo- 
retically he may be at either end of the 
scale, unusually bright or unusually dull; 
unusually troublesome or unusually quiet. 
It is the lower end of the scale that is the 
first to be noticed and the first to be studied; 
however, we may hope for the time when we 
shall consider as carefully and plan as con- 
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structively for the child who stands far 
ahead of his classmates or whose behavior is 
‘too good.’”’ 

Lynn, 1926. The visiting teacher in 
Lynn works under the Director of Census and 
Attendance in the Public Schools. In the 
Director's report for 1930 appears the follow- 
ing: ““Treatment for many of the social and 
educational ills of the individual child must 
be as personal as individual medical treat- 
ment. Hence the need for the visiting teacher. 
She strives to study the home and out-of- 
school life of the child, and, being trained to 
recognize harmful social factors and experi- 
enced in the use of resources for bringing 
about better conditions and attitudes, she 
can unquestionably help to prevent repeti- 
tion of grades, avert serious consequences 
such as delinquency, and encourage the 
highest possible attainment in scholarship 
Furthermore she helps the classroom teacher 
to new social points of view that will 
broaden the teacher's influence with other 
children.” 

Waltham, 1926. In Waltham a special 
class teacher in one of the grammar schools, 
who has had experience in Americanization 
work with adults, is giving part time to 
home visiting. 

Arlington, 1926. In the Arlington Pub 
lic Schools the Department of Attendance, 
Guidance and Adjustment was organized in 
1926 with a visiting teacher installed as 
Supervisor. In 1929 an Assistant was added. 
The methods of procedure and scope of the 
work follow the general lines already 
outlined. 

Somerville, 1927. In Somerville, as in 
Lynn, the visiting teacher work is under 
the direction of the Supervisor of Attend- 
ance. 


This, very briefly, is the story of visiting 
teacher work in Massachusetts today. Much 
might be added, if space permitted, of special 
studies, interesting projects, talks to teach- 
ers, and the like, that have been inspired and 
carried through by the visiting teacher 10 
some of these communities. 
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HOW THE VISITING TEACHER MAY HELP THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 


By GERTRUDE S. BIGELOW 


ForMerty Master, Hancock Scnoor, Boston 


For nineteen years Miss Gertrude E. Bigelow was in charge of a large city school where a 


visiting teacher was at work. Probably no school principal is better qualified to tell specifi- 
cally of the ways in which the visiting teacher may help the classroom teacher. 


prom a satisfying experience of nineteen 

years with a visiting teacher in a large 
city district, varying in school membership 
from 1600 to 2600 pupils, it is a pleasure to 
speak of some of the many ways in which she 
helps the classroom teacher. One of her help- 
ful services is to act as interpreter on a large 
scale. She interprets the home to the school, 
the school to the home, the children to their 
parents, to their teachers, and to themselves. 
She is one of the greatest helps in the school 
family in achieving the purpose towards 
which all are striving, namely, understand- 
ing the child. 

As life in schooi and out grows increas- 
ingly complex, the help of the visiting 
teacher is increasingly needed. Whether the 
classroom teacher does regular classroom 
work or departmental work, she has little 
time and opportunity for contact with the 
homes from which her pupils come. The visit- 
ing teacher, however, has time and training 
for this work and gives invaluable help. 
Through her the classroom teacher learns 
many things about the children, such as 
home conditions, attitudes of parents, oppor- 
tunities for home study, amount of outside 
work (music lessons, dancing lessons, house- 
work), ways of spending leisure, causes of 
absence and tardiness, habits of eating and 
sleeping, and mental attitudes towards the 
members of the family and towards the 
school. This knowledge gives a better under- 
standing of the pupil and enables her to help 
more wisely and sympathetically. 

As the visiting teacher makes contacts 
with the home, bringing helpful facts to the 
classroom teacher, so she becomes the means 
t contact between teacher and parent, help- 
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ing the parent to appreciate intelligently 
what is being done for his child, preventing 
misunderstanding, securing his codperation, 
and bridging the gap that too often exists 
between home and school. Intelligent co- 
operation is absolutely essential if the 
teacher is to be successful in helping a pupil 
to become his best possible self. 

Sometimes, however, the home does not or 
cannot give intelligent codperation and the 
teacher must look to some other agency for 
help. In this situation, too, the visiting 
teacher is of invaluable assistance. She knows 
the agencies for good in the community as 
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the classroom teacher cannot; she can there 
fore suggest the one that can best help this 
individual need; and, most essential of all, 
she can bring about the necessary contacts. 

The following case illustrates the types of 
work done by the visiting teacher, as out- 
lined above, namely: through bringing to 
the classroom teacher illuminating facts 
about the home; securing the intelligent 
coéperation of the parents; and making 
contacts with outside agencies when neces- 
sary. 

Joan had been a problem in grades three 
and four. She was apparently indifferent to 
all appeals, shut up in a world of her own 
where she seemed to think it right to do as 
she pleased. She was, moreover, inattentive 
in the classroom; not idle, but busy with 
something other than the work required. 
The visiting teacher found a two-year-old 
sister at home, the only other child in the 
family. She was the pet of both parents. 
Everything was sacrificed to the whim of the 
little sister; the nine-year-old Joan had no 
rights in the home. No wonder that she 
shielded herself in a world of her own, as 
indifferent to others’ rights as the home peo 
ple were to hers. An intelligent understand- 
ing of the case gave the teacher new ideas 
and added zest in solving the problem. After 
several visits the visiting teacher secured the 
cooperation of the parents to the extent that 
some of Joan's rights were recognized. Best 
of all, a place was found for the two-year-old 
sister in the Habit Training Class in the dis- 
trict, and with the parents’ codperation, the 
little sister attended regularly, learning 
happily to respect the rights of others. This 
change in home conditions made a change in 
Joan's attitude, but the inattention problem 
was still unsolved. The visiting teacher sug- 
gested getting the help of the school psy- 
chiatrist. Her report showed that Joan was 
strongly visually minded. When the work 
was mostly auditory she was inattentive, but 
not idle, busying herself with worth-while 
activities connected with some phase of 
school work. After this report, her class- 
room teacher made sure that every lesson had 
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something in it for Joan, and she is gradually 
becoming a happy, norma] child. 

It may be interesting to read a few state- 
ments from the classroom teachers them 
selves, giving some of the ways in which 
they have been helped by the visiting 
teacher. These are taken from papers, on file 
in the office of the district, written some 
months ago. They are used with the permis- 
sion of the writers. 

“It is impossible to express adequately, 
or even to measure in any tangible way, the 
results of the work of the visiting teacher 
She bridges innumerable gaps which, with 
out her help, would of necessity grow too 
large to be bridged; she adjusts easily diffi 
culties with all sorts of problems that seem 
well-nigh insurmountable to teachers and 
parents; she clears up misunderstandings 
arising from lack of truth or lack of English, 
or from lack of respect for the laws, and in 
countless ways helps to put or keep the chil- 
dren in the path they must tread to become 
good citizens.” 

“The visiting teacher has been very helpful 
in making arrangements with the homes to 
postpone apparently important errands until 
after school hours, thus saving school time 
without unnecessary interruptions.”’ 

“The visiting teacher has helped me to 
gain a better understanding of children 
whom I have had. Her visits to their homes 
and her study of conditions there make it 
easier to cope with the lacks and disabilities 
we find in some children. Her interest in the 
children and her following up are invalu 
able.” 

“I have found the visiting teacher ex 
tremely helpful in problem cases. The girls 
who are tardy through shiftlessness and 
laziness have been regular in punctuality 
after a sympathetic and explanatory visit. 
The girls who don’t want to stay at home 
but are forced to by home conditions are 
allowed to come at least part time because 
of her method of presenting the problem.” 

“Ie is impossible to estimate adequately 
the value of the work of the visiting teacher, 

Continued on page 25 
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A DAY WITH THE VISITING TEACHER 
By MARION PIERCE, M.S. 


Scnoot CounseLtor, Wuitre-WILLIAMs FouNDATION, PHILADELPHIA 


lust how does the visiting teacher spend her day? What people does she see? What kind of 
homes does she visit? How do parents receive her? What kind of cases does she have? How 
does she help to solve perplexing problems? These are some of the questions that Miss Marion 
Pierce attempts to answer. As she is at present working in one of the practice schools of the 
Philadelphia Normal School, she has an opportunity to know children and young people who 


are preparing to teach. 


bes trolley grinds to a stop and the visit- 
ing teacher hails another day of adven- 
ture. “‘Why, hello,”’ here's John who halts 
for a greeting. You remember him as the 
class giant, 14 years old, failing in fifth grade 
and miserable in a regular classroom. He has 
spent a year now in a Center for Backward 
Children, where he has slowly made prog- 
ress, and now has a job waiting. John’s face 
is shining; he had that talk with his princi- 
pal “‘like you said’’ and will be excused from 
work next term. ‘‘Me and another boy the 
teacher takes alone now for reading. I saw 


him go up and ask, so I tried it. And she says 
I'm gettin’ ahead!""’ 

Assembly and music! Valeria Zotsky has- 
tens to offer her song-book and whisper 
excitedly, “‘See, I got my teeth cleaned on 


Saturday morning, so did Hedwig."’ Next 
there is news from the office that Bill, who 
struggled so hard to be good for a week, has 
hopped a freight ‘‘going South,"’ and witha 
couple of pals now rests in the House of 
Detention. Or perhaps a teacher discovers 
that her desk is ransacked and her pocket- 
book empty; moreover, a 10-year-old is miss- 
ing from her ranks. What's to be done? Why, 
the visiting teacher gets busy! And now 
Rosie's mother clamors that daughter must 
be excused on account of the new baby, but 
with a Visiting Housekeeper arranged for, 
Rosie can stay in school and keep up with 
her classes. 

“Nicky is absent this morning,"’ reports 
the principal. Yet knowing how extremely 
sensitive the boy is, recalling that this day 
begins the new term and that Nicky never 


lid stand well in his lessons, the visiting 
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teacher has her suspicions. She goes to his 
home and finds him alone —a most de- 
jected, unhappy little figure with a drawn, 
pained expression on his face. Yes, he had 
been ‘‘left down,’’ and his mother in anger 
had said that he would have to go to work if 
he was “‘no good to learn."’ He had torn up 
his report card, and feeling so badly about 
his failure was what made return to school 
seem so hard, he choked and nodded. With 
the visiting teacher bolstering up his belief 
in himself, visioning the good things that 
effort can bring, encouraging a fresh start 
and giving assurance of friendly, sympathetic 
understanding, Nicky decided to come back 
to school in the afternoon, even though 
(unspeakable humiliation) it meant moving 
down from third floor to second! 
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Teachers drop in at spare moments to refer 
new cases or give a word about old ones. 
There's complaint that Sam does the mean, 
nasty thing whenver he can. Bertha looks 
forlorn and neglected. Harold is often defiant 
and cannot be trusted. Frank is uninterested, 
listless and sickly, while Victor stammers 
and twitches. Or Caroline seems so different 
this term — so lacking in spirit, withdrawn, 
and despondent. Unhappy children: the 
backward, the fearful, deprived, dishonest, 
the whiner, the sick and indifferent, the 
fighter, the clown and the ‘‘cut-up!"’ In 
working with any one of these, the visiting 
teacher must have his confidence; she is his 
friend at school and building up his trust is 
often a slow process. Little Joe, who had 
been won over and was trying unsuccessfully 
to get his chum to visit, explained apologeti- 
cally, ‘‘He’s scared yer gonna do somethin’ 
to ‘im.’ Then after Chester had been pulled 
in, pale and swallowing nervously, Joe an- 
nounced in triumph, “‘Chester says he was 
afraid before but he ain't no more!’ 

Here is 12-year-old Mason, a newcomer to 
the city, a stranger in the school. When it 
was found that he was not far enough ad- 
vanced for Junior High School on which he 
had set his heart, his father raged at him for 
his stupidity and even threatened punish- 
ment until the boy was terribly upset. Placed 
in the sixth grade on trial, he was quiet but 
when questioned or given a task, he had a 
snappy, perky, almost impudent manner of 
twisting his shoulders, frowning and mutter- 
ing as if unwilling to do the work and an- 
noyed at being bothered. The teacher was 
surprised that one claiming fitness for Junior 
High should put forth so little effort and feel 
so resentful toward lessons. She had scolded 
him considerably, declaring that unless he 
got busy and did better he could not expect 
to remain even in this class. Now the visiting 
teacher finds him a neat, attractive boy with 
a straightforward manner. Assured of her 
friendly interest, he begins to unburden him- 
self, talking lengthily of life out in Indiana, 
of having no mother, his coming East and 
great disappointment in school. There is 
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held out to him the hope of winning promo 
tion, of gaining new friends, and making a 
fine record. The child's position is interpreted 
to the instructor and she with increased 
understanding tries mixing in a few pleasant 
tasks and words of approval. Special tutoring 
is arranged; Mason starts to take interest in 
lessons and enjoys being successful. 

“Benny is so inattentive,"’ mourns the 
teacher. He has good ability when he tries 
but she frequently catches him ‘‘napping.”’ 
The counselor has a chummy talk with him 
after school. His father is dead, so his mother 
tells him, and there's an uncle or “‘step- 
something’’ who lives there and won't 
work. He quarrels with the mother and beats 
Benny who fears him and tries to hide behind 
chairs. Yes, Benny almost goes to sleep in his 
classroom, he gets so “‘far away" thinking of 
the fights at home, of winning games, and 
marching like a soldier. 

Mischievous Arthur drops in to show his 
white mice, and Edward, the dreamer, brings 
news of his joining the Boy Scouts. Monica 
wants another health chart, while George 
hands over a note from his mother anxious 
because her Freddie is getting in with bad 
boys who lure him from work, from church, 
and from school. A home visit to rally con 
structive forces around the “‘young sinner,” 
a call down the street to tell Mrs. Jones of the 
Child Study Meeting, and your day's work is 
done, visiting teacher! You may run for the 
trolley but from some darkened doorway a 
shrill childish voice calls out in cheerful 
reminder, *‘Hello — see ya to-morrer!"’ 


eam 
A NEW BOOK BY OUR EDITOR 


‘‘Summer Fun,"’ a health reader for the 
first grade, by Dr. and Mrs. J. Mace 
Andress, has just been published by Ginn 
and Company. This is a story of two children 
who spend their summer on a farm and learn 
many valuable health lessons from their 
observations of farm life. This little book 
is attractively illustrated by Miss Marguerite 
Davis and reflects the joy of happy, healthy 
living. 
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MARY S. MAROT 
A Pioneer Visiting Teacher 


By JANE F. CULBERT 


ForMERLY Starr Executive, NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON VISITING TEACHERS, AND AUTHOR OF 
‘Tue Visirinc TEACHER AT WorK"’ 


New and significant trends in education owe much to the vision and enthusiasm of individuals 
who are sensitive to needs and have the courage of their conviction. Such a person was Mary S. 
Marot whose pioneer work is sympathetically presented in this number by Jane F. Culbert. 
Having been identified with the visiting teacher movement at its beginning and also having 
served it in many positions of national importance, Miss Culbert is able to give an authori- 
tative and interesting picture of Miss Marot. 


[HERE are pioneers in Visiting Teacher 

work today; they will be found among 
those who initiate the service in a commu- 
nity. This work differs so widely from estab- 
lished school services that it still takes the 
qualities of a pioneer to carry through the 
task of adapting it to a particular school 
system and of interpreting it to the school 
and the public. 

This article deals with a visiting teacher 
who pioneered even with the idea of the 
work, both in the recognition of the need for 
it and in the experimental working out of a 
method of meeting it. She also led in plans to 
extend and develop the movement. 

While Visiting Teacher work is now re- 
garded as social case work and in a number of 
cities Owes its origin to social workers, Mary 
Marot’s approach to it was educational. 
She was not a social worker by profession, 
although interested in social problems, 
especially as they affect young workers 
and school children. It was as a teacher of 
many years’ experience that she saw the need. 

Coming of Quaker stock and educated in a 
Friends’ school and college, she brought to 
her teaching an interest in the individual and 
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a respect for his personality. She also pos- 
sessed the ability to take a long, unhurried 
view of the task of education and to face a 
frank evaluation of the school’s success in 
meeting changing needs. These qualities she 
used continually in her varied experience as a 
teacher in high school and in the elementary 
grades which she took in preference. Miss 
Marot was always interested in experimental 
and progressive methods, and at one time 
was connected with the Ethical Culture 
School, New York City. 

Her interest in the individual, and her 
understanding of children and the springs of 
their behavior, led to her being looked to by 
fellow teachers as a consultant on children 
who were difficult, different, high-strung, 
stupid, nervous, and the like. Through her 
own teaching experience, her observation of 
other teachers, and her knowledge of chil- 
dren who had drifted out of school to go to 
work unprepared, she became impressed with 
the number of misfits, of needless failures, 
of problems. She was increasingly conscious 
of the remoteness of the school from the 
child's social world; of its slowness to adapt 
itself to a child's particular needs; and of the 
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school's failure to see that the child's equip- 
ment, emotional and environmental as well 
as mental, must be taken into account. 

These problems she attacked in a system- 
atic way. She first visited the most progres- 
sive schgols of the day in Boston, Cambridge, 
New York, and Chicago, to see what was 
being done, first, to adapt curriculum and 
procedure to the needs of a changing society, 
and second, to make education fit the needs 
of the individual pupil. She found relatively 
little. 

Next she took a look at the problem from 
another angle. Going to live at a settlement 
in Philadelphia, she studied the family and 
school relationships of the boys in two club 
groups. Here she found a woeful lack of 
mutual acquaintance between home and 
school. Mothers and teachers were equally 
uninformed about the other's side of the 
boy's life — the two phases of training were 
quite disconnected. This experience was 
checked at a second settlement. 

Later, in 1906, Miss Marot became a resi- 
dent at Hartley House, New York, where she 
undertook a study of the settlement children 
who appeared to be having trouble at school, 
or who were “‘problems’’ to their club lead- 
ers. After the home, her study of a child nat- 
urally led to the school. The teacher was 
often able to contribute valuable informa- 
tion, and equally often Miss Marot’s knowl- 
edge of the child's home situation threw 
light on the teacher’s problem. Together 
they pieced out the picture and worked out a 
solution of the problem now seen more 
nearly ‘‘as a whole.’’ One result of this pro- 
cedure was unlooked for then, although now 
it seems most natural, namely, the custom of 
turning to Miss Marot as a special worker 
for help in understanding and adjusting any 
particular Alec or Tessie who was a “‘puz- 
zle’’ or a ‘pest’ or a ‘‘drag on the class.”” 

From such informal beginnings emerged 
the idea of a definite service. In the school 
year of 1906-7 Miss Marot was not the only 
one who was working toward a better co 
operation between school and home in the 
interests of the adjustment of children’s 
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difficulties. About the same time, independ- 
ently of each other, similar efforts were 
being made in Boston and Hartford. In New 
York, too, a student at Greenwich House, 
whose research impinged on the problem, 
had got in touch with Miss Marot, and, with 
these two as a nucleus, a committee was or 
ganized to develop the work in that city. 
The members realized that the ultimate 
growth of the work must be the responsibi! 
ity of educators, and the committee therefore 
became affiliated with the Public Education 
Association of New York City. Funds were 
secured and in the fall of 1907 Miss Jane Day 
was employed as a Visiting Teacher in the 
Lower East Side. Miss Marot continued for a 
year or two to serve as chairman of the Com- 
mittee and to carry on the work in the 
schools near Hartley House. Later she be 
came a full-time visiting teacher at Public 
School 76 in the “‘Yorkville’’ district. 

Gradually a small experimental and demon- 
stration staff was built up, and policies and 
methods carefully tested out by the group. 
From the very beginning a record was kept 
for each child. The terms used in the early 
records are significant. ‘“‘Complaint’’ was 
soon changed to ‘“‘reason for reference,"’ and 
‘investigation’ was modified to include 
““treatment.”” Perhaps the most illuminating 
result of a study of early records was the fact 
that the reason for “‘investigation’’ was 
seldom found to be the ‘‘underlying prob- 
lem," a term later used in recording. 

In her work in Public School 76, Miss 
Marot worked not from a settlement as a 
base, but directly from the school. She 
codperated closely with the local settlements 
as well as with other social agencies, and had 
a part in developing an early district social 
service exchange. 

More and more, however, she worked in 
the school rather than from it as a base. The 
principal was codperative, and at her re- 
quest the visiting teacher made a number of 
studies. One of these was a case study of 
eighth grade girls on the question “‘How 
much are prevalent methods and the cur- 
riculum responsible for the mental confusion 
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ind discouragement among school children?” 
Ir served to show how limited, and often 
erroneous, was the school’s view of a girl's 
ability, owing to the failure of the curricu- 
lum to tap the girl's interests, or to the lack 
if freedom with which it was ‘“‘applied."’ 
The study was followed with interest by the 
teachers, and led to a good deal of construc- 
tive thinking. It is merely mentioned here as 
ndicative of Miss Marot’s approach and her 
ise of a case work study in an educational 
problem. 

Miss Marot was always ready to avail her- 
self of new sources of assistance in under- 
standing children. Her school was located 
near the Neurological Institute, and she 
codperated closely with the psychological 
department from its beginning. In 1917 she 
engaged in a coéperative plan for organizing 
a psychiatric clinic for children at the Cor- 
nell Clinic. This was started at the request of 
the Visiting Teachers of the Public Educa- 
tion Association and the State Charities Aid 
(ssociation. The latter supplied the psy- 
chologist, Dr. Jessie Taft; the visiting teach- 
ers supplied the social case work; and Cornell 
the psychiatrist, Dr. Leonard Blumgart. 

Another project, undertaken in codpera- 
tion with Hunter College, was carried on 
wer a period of years. Impressed with the 
fact that “‘the difficulties of young teachers 
are not due to unfamiliarity with subject 
matter but to unfamiliarity with children,” 
she worked with an interested professor on 
a plan to supplement theory and ‘‘school- 
room practice’’ with an intimate acquaint- 
ance with an individual child and his 
problems, under the guidance of the visiting 
teacher. The students volunteered their serv- 
ices for tutoring, “‘educational excursions,”’ 
or recreation. They gained insight into the 
relation between home situations and educa- 
tional needs; between individual endowment 
and educational needs. They learned the 
importance of knowing ‘how children feel 
about’’ things, people, situations, and hap- 
penings, and that “‘individual difficulties 
need individual treatment in each case.” 
Here again a good deal of thinking was 
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stimulated along lines that have since been 
followed in a number of teachers’ colleges. 
In 1919 Miss Marot resigned as a visiting 
teacher in order to undertake a study of 
record-keeping, under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Educational Experiment. The 
results of this study are presented in one of 
the Bureau's publications.* Although Miss 
Marot is not now in active work, she keeps 
in close touch with developments in progres- 
sive education, child guidance, and teacher 
training. Her observation, her wide reading, 
and her critical reflections are of great help 
and inspiration to her former colleagues and 
friends. Naturally she follows with interest 
the progress of visiting teacher work, and no 
one is more keenly interested than she that it 
should develop along sound lines, particu- 
larly with regard to adequate training, ex- 
perimental attitude, and close integration 
with the various phases of the school’s work. 


* School Records: An Experiment, by Mary S. 
Marot. Bull. No. 12, Bureau of Educational Ex- 
periment, New York City, 1922. 
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DIRECTORY OF MENTAL 
HYGIENE CLINICAL FACILITIES 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Teachers who may wish to know more 
of their community clinical resources will 
find the Directory of Mental Hygiene Clini 
cal Facilities in Massachusetts, recently 
prepared by the Massachusetts Society for 
Mental Hygiene, very helpful. The clinics 
listed are for both children and adults and 
are open to all who meet the admission 
requirements which are clearly stated in 
each case. The Directory has been assembled 
in loose-leaf form in order to include the 
frequent changes and additions that occur. 
The Massachusetts Society for Mental Hy- 
giene, 3 Joy Street, Boston, will be glad to 
send a copy free, on request, to anyone who 
would find the Directory of service. If in- 
formation about facilities only within a 
certain area is desired, the clinics in that 
locality can be listed and sent separately. 
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BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


HROUGH the courtesy of the National 

Committee for Mental Hygiene its ex- 
cellent pamphlet entitled ‘‘Behavior Prob- 
lems of School Children’’* is being reprinted 
serially in UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. As 
explained in the previous number of our 
magazine, this pamphlet consists of four 
parts. The first of these, Have You a ‘‘Nerv- 
ous’ Child in Your Class? appeared in our 
October number; the second, Have You a 
Truant in Your Class? is published in this 
issue. The other two parts will appear in 
succeeding numbers of UNDERSTANDING THE 
CHILp. 


HAVE YOU A TRUANT IN YOUR 
CLASS? 


Truancy, a disturbing problem to the 
teacher, is often a symptom of very serious 
underlying difficulties in the child which are 
not always easy to discover. Therefore, treat- 
ment is more successful if understanding the 
reasons for this behavior in each child and 
then dealing with these causes takes the place 
of combating the truancy itself. 


Why Does a Child Play Truant? 


Some children, profoundly disliking school 
for various reasons, run away from a place 
they hate and where they are unhappy. 


Has he heard his father say, ‘I always 
hated school and I skipped every time I 
could’? 

Is he ashamed because he is the biggest 
boy in the class? 

Has he failed so often in school work that 
he is discouraged? 

Has he been compared to other children 
by teachers — “Your brother John was 
always on the honor roll in my class. 
Why don't you try to be like him?” 

Does he feel poorly dressed in comparison 
to other children in the room? 

Is he a restless, active child who has not 
yet learned to sit still? 


* Copyright, 1931, by the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. Reprinted by permission. 
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OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Sometimes a child, after one absence with 
out an excuse, fears a scolding from his 
teacher and so continues to play truant. 


Is he afraid the other children will tease 
and fight with him for spoiling the 
classroom record? 

Is he afraid of being scolded for tardiness, 
and so stays out the whole day? 


Because the school as well as the parent 
represents authority to the child, the child 
sometimes expresses his resentment against 
any unreasonable or unjust authority of his 
parents by defying the school’s rules for 
attendance. 


Even when a small child, have his parents 
threatened him with school? “‘Wait till 
you're old enough to go to school 
your teacher will punish you and make 
you mind.” 

Has he a father with a very bad temper 
who punishes him in anger so severely 
that the boy feels all authority is unfair; 
or is his father overstrict and never 
explains the reasons for any of his or- 
ders? Has he a mother who nags him so 
constantly over trifles that he protests 
against all rules? 

Has he been “‘bossed’’ by older sisters, 
and therefore resents the authority of a 
woman teacher? 


Occasionally a child has a personal grudge 
against a teacher and therefore stays out to 
spite her. 


Does he feel she has been unfair to him? 

Does he consciously or unconsciously 
associate her with some other person 
who was unpleasant to him? Does she 
remind him of a hated stepmother, his 
cranky aunt, or a “‘bossy’’ older sister? 

Does he feel she doesn’t like him, but 
prefers other children? Is this based on a 
teacher's unconscious dislike of him? 

Perhaps school is not competing with more 

exciting interests outside. 

Is he getting thrilling experiences with a 
gang who are playing ‘“‘bandits’’ or 
““gypsies’’? 
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Do the movies arouse his imagination 
more than his history lesson does? 


Perhaps his parents have great indifference 
to the importance of routine and have kept 
the child out for trivial reasons. 


What Can the Teacher Do to Handle 
the Truant’s Problem? 


Let the child realize that you hold no 
grudge for his truancy. 


Let him feel that you missed him when he 
was absent and that he is needed by you. 
This may be indicated by assigning him, 
soon after his return to school, some 
special work which involves responsi- 
bility, but not reward — such as clean 
ing the boards, running errands, and so 
forth. 


If the child is improperly placed in his 
grade, try to place him in the correct or a 
special grade. If such placement is impossible, 
give him a feeling of some success in an 
accomplishment, no matter how trivial. 

Even though the child has been unfavor- 
ably compared to other children, the teacher 
has Many opportunities to make him feel 
that she never compares him, but accepts 
him for himself. 

If authority in the child’s home has 
been unreasonable, unjust, or overstrict, 
the teacher, who is inevitably a parent- 
substitute, can give the child a new picture 
of authority as just, reasonable, and kind. 


She can let him feel that she is not always 
critical like his father and that she will 
not “‘bawl him out’’ as they do at 
home. 


Develop a classroom spirit in which the 
other children in the room do not tease 
him for being poorly dressed, dull, or a 
school failure. 

If gang interests are taking him outside 
school, cam you recognize his gang in the 
classroom by giving them, as a group, some 
project that will link up with their more 
enticing outside interests? 
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Can you open up through suggested read- 
ing new ways of satisfying his adven- 
turesome and wanderlust spirit? Per- 
haps opportunities to dramatize events 
in history, English, and so forth, would 


help him. 


Can you arrange to have him join the 
Boy Scouts or Boys’ Club? 


Part III, ‘‘Have you a ‘Bad’ Boy in Your 
Class?’’, will appear in the March number of 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. 
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THE VISITING TEACHER IN 
AMERICA TODAY 


Continued from page 6 


what the plan, even though there may be 
only one worker in a large community, the 
visiting teacher has held the small case load 
to be essential, and has recognized the de- 
sirability of confining her cases where pos- 
sible to a small area. Consequently we find 
visiting teachers in most communities as- 
signed to one or two schools rather than to a 
large area and in different ways limiting the 
number of their cases. 

Today the visiting teacher in the schools is 
not confining her service and interest only to 
the small group of individual children with 
whom she does case work. This, of course, is 
her primary task, but she is attempting to 
apply her findings which come from in- 
dividual children to constructive thinking 
and planning for the best interest of the 
group. She is working with groups of parents 
and thereby helping many children. She is 
making a contribution through her work 
with teachers. By helping the teacher to 
understand thoroughly the behavior of a 
few children and the best kind of approach 
to be used she is giving her a better apprecia- 
tion of all children. 

I like to think of the visiting teacher of 
today as a part of progressive education, as 
one of the important tools in bringing about 
a happy and profitable experience for the 
child in school, which is such a fundamental 
thing in his whole adjustment in life. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The books reviewed in this department are intended to guide teachers in their reading and 
buying, and to give the essential message of each book. 


MEET BUSTER COLLINS 


“ OBODY likes to have to sleep in a 
dark old cellar, and it surely makes 
you pretty mad when this isn't necessary at 
all, when it isn’t because the big brother you 
live with is poor, but because your sister-in 
law is mean. You hate even worse to have 
to wear torn shirts and holey shoes when 
five-year-old nephew goes around 
looking like a dude. You hate, too, not being 
allowed to play after school; but having to 
get up at five in the morning to deliver milk 
for your brother is the hardest of all. 
‘When Buster decided to run away he had 
plenty of examples before him. Two of his 
chums had run away twice. But Buster 
turned his face in the opposite direction from 
the one they had taken. While they had been 
lured by the big city lights and the movie 
houses and the pool halls of the city where 
Buster and his brother were then living, 
Buster always remembered a certain cluster 
of brown, gabled houses, with wide porches 
and stretching lawns of close-cropped, thick, 
green grass and tidy little gardens behind. 
He remembered how he liked it at Galway. 
Somehow he knew where he was, there. 
His feet were on the ground. He liked very 
much the way everybody, especially mothers 
rocking on the porches, called out to him as 
he passed of an afternoon, ‘Hello, Buster, 
how's Buster? Where's that yellow pup of 
yours, Buster? Lost him?’ and so on. Best of 
all Buster liked the Curtisses. He liked the 
kids — Hank and Grace and Kate and Ken 
and their mother, and that Miss Moore 
who used to come from school to look after 
the kids. The good times he'd had in the 
Curtiss’ yard, climbing the Curtiss’ trees, on 
the Curtiss’ porch. He could fairly taste 
Mrs. Curtiss’ homemade bread and that 
thick white butter and the strawberry jam. 
Yes, he'd make for the Curtisses.”’ 


your 
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BUSTER 


Drawn by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge 


© The Commonwealth Fund 


And this is Buster Collins as Agnes | 
Benedict introduces him in that delightful 
volume “‘Children at the Crossroads,’’* a 
series of charming stories about the work of 
visiting teachers in rural communities. 

What happened to Buster when he ran 
away? Three nights after he started he 
arrived at Mrs. Curtiss’ a very tired little 
boy, in very dusty shoes and a very sweaty 
shirt, and was put to bed by the astounded 
but sympathetic mother. She couldn't keep 
him, but she recommended him as a worker 
to the Widow Hatch. Although he had 
been almost an ideal boy at Mrs. Curtiss’ 
during the few days that he had been 
there, he did not fit in at the Widow 


” * Children at the Crossroads, by Agnes E. Benedict 
The Commonwealth Fund, New York. 1930. pp 
238. $1.50. 
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Hatch’s. In the country, finding a home 
for a boy too often means finding work for 
him and little else. Mrs. Curtiss was a kind 
woman but not a trained social worker. 
So in about two months Buster's name 
was on the record book of Miss Moore, the 
visiting teacher. 

It is a long story. Buster had been getting 
zeros and fifties in his school work. He was 
bitter and defiant. It was impossible for Miss 
Moore to find another home such as the 
Curtiss’, but a place could be found with Dr. 
and Mrs. Miller. His board had to be paid, 
but Buster's engaging personality had made 
friends for him at Galway who came forward 
with the small sum weekly that Buster's 
board would cost. 

Buster improved immediately in his con- 
duct, partly because of his new home and 
partly as a result of the treatment he received 
at school, for Miss Moore was in close 
touch with his teachers and together they 
worked out a plan for him. Logically one 
would not have expected that after two years 
Buster would have to be referred to the 
visiting teacher again, but so it happened. 
Those who understand children know that 
the development of a boy or girl is not an 
rderly progression toward a goal. The 
visiting teacher naturally expects disap- 
pointment and backsliding. Buster's case 
was no exception. One day Miss Moore 
received an urgent call from Mrs. Curtiss 
asking her to come quickly as Buster Collins 
had run away, and had stolen into the bar- 
gain. What he had really taken was an old 
bicycle which the Millers had discarded, but 
people’s tongues were wagging. In those 
trying days when Buster was being called a 
thief Miss Moore stood by him steadfastly. 
She understood him and was his friend. She 
undertook to outtalk Galway. She had inter- 
views with Mrs. Curtiss and talked with 
other people whenever she had a chance. 
She pointed out that other people who had 
had far better advantages had done much 
worse. She tried to give them a background 
of Buster's life. He had been without a home 
or regular place where he could anchor. He 
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had just drifted. His idea of meeting a 
difficulty was to pick up and leave. Gradually 
she won the codperation of the community. 
Buster was placed in a new home. He began 
to improve in school. Once more Miss Moore 
was happy to hear again in the course of the 
day those cheery words, “‘Hello, Buster; 
how's Buster?”’ 

Nobody knows what would have hap- 
pened to Buster Collins if there had been no 
Miss Moore. Perhaps he would have found 
his way into a reformatory or prison. Miss 
Moore fought desperately but she won, and 
one boy who was not bad after all, but just 
human and craved the love and security of a 
home, was saved. It was well worth the 
struggle. 

The visiting teacher is a genuine and in- 
telligent friend of children. She is needed in 
the country as well as in the city. The above 
condensed story of Buster is only one of 
many stories of children who needed a friend 
and found her in the visiting teacher. Not 
only the rural school teacher but the city 
school teacher will find ‘‘Children at the 
Crossroads’ interesting and delightful. 
The book tells about some experimental 
work done by visiting teachers in three 
different parts of the United States. These 
true stories of child life are vital and practi- 
cal chapters in mental hygiene. 


J. M. A. 


eRe 


Anyone desiring further information about 
the visiting teacher should address: 


The American Association of Visiting 
Teachers. Miss Wilma Walker, President. Grad- 
uate School of Social Service Administration. 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


The New England Regional Committee of 
the American Association of Visiting Teachers. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hale, Chairman. 8 Avon Place, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Boston Home and School Visitors Asso- 
ciation. Miss Elizabeth B. Ely, Secretary. 297 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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IS THE “BAD” BOY REALLY 
BAD? 


S THE ‘“‘bad”’ boy really bad? Is the boy 

who steals, lies, plays truant, even in- 
dulges in bad sex practices and teaches them 
to others inherently bad? He is certainly a 
problem, both in school and out, and he 
certainly sets a bad example to others. To 
most persons he seems bad. Perhaps he is 
bad. 

But perhaps he is not. He may be only 
a discouraged, unhappy, puzzled little chap, 
who has grown up without guidance, in 
surroundings too difficult for him to under- 
stand. Perhaps the only ways he could devise 
for meeting them were such as are socially 
unacceptable. Perhaps he has grown up 
among degraded folk. Perhaps he has been 
subjected to injustices, or to deprivation, 
not necessarily of food and clothing, but 
of love and understanding, of wise guidance, 
or of other helps and influences that he 
needed, even craved. Perhaps he has not 
understood himself. 

In an unusual and very readable book,* 
Dr. Hartwell tells about many such boys, 
most of them public school pupils, who in 
one way or another, some of them in several 
ways, have been grave problems to parents, 
teachers, guardians, or even to themselves 

He does not try to tell whether they were 
bad or good. That is not his purpose. But 
he tells what he tried to do for them, and 
how he did it. This is where the book is 
unusual. For he analyzes his methods in 
relation to the boy’s problem and response 
in each of the fifty-five cases which he 
describes. His motive in writing the book 
is to help others help children in what may 
be their gravest difficulties. 

An underlying idea is that whoever is to 
help the child most effectively (that is, get 
him to change his outlooks on life, his atti- 
tudes towards it, and his behavior in it), 
must really understand the child — under- 

* Fifty-five ‘Bad’ Boys, by Samuel W. Hartwell, 
M.D. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 1931. pp 
xvii, 359. $3.50. 
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SAMUEL W. HARTWELL 


stand him so completely that the child 
himself knows he is understood and feels it 

The author assumes that a child's behavior 
always represents his effort to attain happi 
ness; that his “‘mental life is largely de- 
veloped, shaped and directed by the sum 
total of his experiences and his mental 
responses to them’’; that “‘the way the child 
interprets his experiences and feels about 
things is more important than the expe 
riences and things themselves’’; and that 
the people whom he knows and responds to, 
loves or hates, are more important in in- 
fluencing or changing his mental reactions 
than are the objects or happenings in his 
environment. 

With these ideas as a background, Dr 
Hartwell sought to win from the boys such 
confidence and belief in him as would enable 
them to see for themselves or accept from 
him ways of thinking, feeling and behaving 
that were better and more adequate than 
those they had been using, and to feel that 
they were better. He describes the amount 
of confidence or intimacy which he tries to 
establish with them as falling somewhat 
arbitrarily into four successive degrees of 
rapport. The first, the most superficial and 
ieast effective, is that of friendly belief, about 
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equivalent to that established between an 
average normal child and a teacher whom the 
child respects and believes to be interested 
in his welfare. 

The second degree is that of personal trust. 
It may be compared with that existing be- 
tween an adolescent and an older person 
whom the child admires for his wisdom and 
by whom he wishes to be appreciated. 

The third and most helpful is that of 
personality contact, in which the child not 
only believes in the physician and trusts him, 
but positively wants the physician to under- 
stand and like him. “I believe that all un- 
happy children are either consciously or 
unconsciously desiring this personality contact 
with someone.”’ 

The deepest degree is that of dependent 
attachment, in which the child craves the 
physician’s appreciation and liking and 
depends upon him. He is then very sug- 
gestible. This is not without its dangers, 
especially when it becomes necessary to 
break off the relations between them. 


Dr. Hartwell analyzes what he himself 
does into thinking about the child, thinking 
for him, and thinking with him. The first in- 
cludes learning about the boy and his situa- 
tion from many sources, including the boy 
himself. Thinking for him includes weighing 
the importance of the data so learned, and 
planning what the boy needs most, how best 
to secure it for him, and what degree of 
rapport will be most helpful. Thinking with 
him means trying to establish the desired 
degree of friendly intimacy or rapport, 
through getting the boy to talk freely about 
his real thought, his feelings, his desires, 
and his ways, while the physician withholds 
all condemnation, and tries, with complete 
frankness, to help the boy understand himself 
and see better attitudes and ways of thinking, 
feeling, and behaving. 

How many of these boys, if any, were 
inherently ‘bad’? It will be time well spent 
to read the book, ponder it well, and decide 
for oneself. 

E. Stan.ey Assort, M.D. 





New York, 1929. Pp. xv, 235. $1.50. 
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Two Helpful “Books 
On the Work of the Visiting Teacher 


The Visiting Teacher at Work, by Jane F. Culbert. The Commonwealth Fund, 


This is a very practical discussion of the work of the visiting teacher. Her 
relationship to the school staff and the community agencies, methods of pro- 
cedure, supervision and administration, and professional standards are discussed. 
The appendix gives sample case records, forms, reports, and bibliography. 


The Problem Child in School, by Mary B. Sayles and Howard W. Nudd. The 
Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1925. Pp. 288. $1.00. 


This gives narratives from case records of visiting teachers to illustrate prob- 
lems of particular children and methods used to straighten out difficulties. The 
cases are grouped under the five headings of Parental Attitudes, Feelings of 
Inferiority, Questions of Honesty, Sex Problems, and Diverse Issues. The con- 
cluding chapter summarizes the historical development and educational! philos- 























CASE STUDIES 


Every pupil must be dealt with according to his personality and environment. Neverthel: 
knowledge about the successful handling of cases may be suggestive to all teachers. Description: 
and solutions of some of your cases will be welcomed by the Editor of UNDERSTANDING THE 


Cup, 3 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


Every child who comes in contact with Dr. Hartwell is a problem, and each one is 
different. These individual differences make the work of the teacher fascinating but 
at times baffling, for there are no rules of procedure that will work with all children. 
This was quite true of Herbert. The mental tests showed that he had superior intel- 
ligence, and yet he was failing in three of his major subjects. What could be the 
trouble? Dr. Hartwell again gives us an understanding of another child's life. In this 
human story a visiting teacher plays an important part. 


THE CASE OF HERBERT 
The Problem: 


The visiting teacher in Herbert's school 
was much concerned about Herbert's case. 
She had known the family well through 
Herbert's older sister having been hurt in an 
accident on the way to school a year earlier. 
Since then, Herbert's mother had always 
gone to the visiting teacher with her prob- 
lems, confident that she would get help. 
This time no one seemed to be able to solve 
her problem. Thirteen-year-old Herbert was 
failing in school. Everyone said he was a 
good boy. His mother said he was a wonder- 
ful one. The school psychologist tested 
Herbert and found that he was of superior 
intelligence, but Herbert's teacher had said 
there was little chance that Herbert would 
pass into the eighth grade at the next promo- 
tion because he was failing in three of the 
major subjects. Earlier he had done very well 
in his school work. 


What the Visiting Teacher Knew: 

The visiting teacher knew a great many 
things about the case. Herbert's mother had 
but two children, an older sister and himself. 
She was very fond of her children and spent a 
great deal of time working for them in 
various ways. She was very proud of them, 
too, saying that they were to make their 
mark in the world. She was ashamed of her 
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husband because he was not a college gradu 
ate and did not like to belong to literary 
societies. Even though she loved him, she 
frankly told the teacher that she did not like 
to appear in public with the father because 
he was always a ‘‘wall flower.”’ 

The visiting teacher also knew that i 
Herbert made a failure of school work, even 
if he were kept back only this one time, 
serious things might happen in the mother’s 
emotional life. The mother was actually 
thinking of taking the boy away from home 
with her for a year, in order to coach him 
herself until he came to his senses. 


What Herbert Thought About It: 


Herbert knew that he was trying to get his 
lessons. He thought that he wanted to pass 
He would become discouraged, both in 
school and out, and cry about it. Until a few 
months previous, Herbert had never cried 
about anything. The boys had always ac- 
cepted him as a leader, but now they were 
calling him ‘“‘baby”’’ and this was making 
him very unhappy. 

Herbert thought that it was his father's 
fault that he was failing in school. He be- 
lieved this because his mother had told him 
so, but he did not tell this to his teacher or 
others, because he loved his father and did 
not want to make him feel badly; and be- 
sides, and more important than this, his 
mother had told him it would be a disgrace 
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for others to know that his father was so 
dull that his son could not learn well in 
school. Herbert did not know just what 
would happen if he failed in school, but he 
thought it would be something very bad, 
and he tried very hard not to think about 
that; but somehow these thoughts would 
come when he was trying his hardest to 
study his lessons, and away his mind would 
go, and his work would not be finished in 
time for class. 


What the Social Worker Thought: 

The visiting teacher talked her problem 
wer with the social worker in the Child 
Guidance Clinic, who agreed that the prob- 
lem was serious. She told the teacher that 
she believed Herbert's behavior was prob 
ably based on mental conflicts of some kind; 
that in her opinion Herbert was trying as 
hard as he could to get his lessons, and that 
he really did not know why he could not, a 
thing that he kept insisting was true. She 
advised the visiting teacher to bring Herbert 
to the Clinic for two reasons: first, to have 
more extensive psychological tests given to 
make sure that there were no intellectual 
disabilities accounting for his school failures; 
and second, to give Herbert a chance to talk 
things over with the doctor. 

This was done. The tests given by the 
Clinic psychologist agreed in every way 
with those given by the school department. 
The psychologist pointed out that during 
the examination certain things were noticed 
that indicated unconscious motivations; and 
a very definite lack of ‘‘affect’’ on the lads 
part to the whole situation also made her 
teel that the boy was probably unaware of 
many of his deeper emotions 


What Herbert and the Psychiatrist 
Talked About: 


At first they talked about things that 
would help them get acquainted, and the 
boy gradually came to find that it made him 

little happier, a little less discouraged, 
when the doctor knew very thoroughly the 
way he felt about things. They talked about 
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Herbert's early life and Herbert remembered 
how happy he used to be when he and his 
father were together. Then Herbert told 
about a period when he was very unhappy 
because his father and mother disagreed 
about what school he should attend, about 
the best way for him to study his lessons, 
and what he should be when he became a 
man, even though at that time he was only 
nine years old. Herbert said that he was used 
to these disagreements now and they did not 
make him feel badly any more, except some 
times when his father wanted him to do 
something to which his mother objected 
because she thought only common boys did 
such things. Herbert had thought the things 
all out, he said, and his mother had ex 
plained them to him, and he had decided 
that the trouble was that his father, not 
being educated, did not realize so well what 
was best for him. So he always did as his 
mother said. During the serious moments of 
the conversation, however, Herbert would 
say things that showed the doctor very 
definitely how guilty he felt at times because 
he was making his father unhappy, and he 
told the doctor that when he was a man he 
planned to be good to his father. One of his 
boyish dreams was that somehow he would 
earn enough money so that his father could 
go to college and get a college education. 
Herbert was envious of the boys whose 
fathers were well educated, even though 
they were not so successful in business as was 
his father. 

During the time of the intimate acquaint- 
ance with the doctor, a very interesting 
incident occurred. Herbert's father had two 
tickets to a football game which he planned 
to attend with his boy. He did not know 
that this conflicted with an appointment 
Herbert had to attend an art class. Herbert 
was very unhappy the day before the game 
when he came to see the doctor. He said it 
was because he did not want to miss the 
football game, but when the doctor asked 
him if he was sure that was the reason, he 
burst out crying (the only time during their 
acquaintance) and said that it was not that, 
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but it was because he wanted to be with his 
father. The doctor offered to call his mother, 
explain the situation to her, and suggest that 
Herbert go to the game. The boy refused to 
let him, however, and said his mother knew 
best and that he should not miss the art 
class. 


What the Psychiatrist Thought About It: 


The psychiatrist believed that Herbert 
was in conflict about whether he wanted to 
identify himself with his father, as most 
normal boys do, or whether he wished to 
remain his mother's little boy, always. The 
psychiatrist believed that while the boy 
loved both parents, he was coming to the 
time when he must in some way express 
both these loyalties, and because of the 
total situation he was unable to express 
himself openly either to himself or to 
others. 

Most of the parents’ quarrels had been 
about the father’s lack of education. The boy 
had become unhappy and in conflict about 
this, and found it difficult to concentrate on 
his studies. Long ago he had found a pleas- 
ant and easy way to express unconsciously 
his loyalty to his father. It was to behave as 
his father had done as a boy (according to 
the mother’s statements), and to be ‘‘dumb’’ 
in school. Therefore, the psychiatrist felt, 
as school went along and failures came, 
instead of feeling wholeheartedly sorry 
about the failures, Herbert felt only partially 
sorry, and in his unconscious there were 
many reasons that made the failures a de- 
sirable thing. Chief of these was that in this 
way he appeased his feelings of guilt about 
being disloyal to the father. 

There were many corollaries to this 
thought, and the psychiatrist believed that 
its solution, based on this theoretical ex 
planation, would be difficult. He did not 
believe that he should go deeply into the 
conflicts with the boy and attempt to explain 
them to him until after certain adjustments 
were made in his environment and especially 
in the attitudes of his parents towards 
him. 


r 
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What All These People Planned To Do: 


The visiting teacher, the psychologist 
from the school and the one from the Clinic, 
the social worker, and the psychiatrist talked 
the matter over. It was decided that if the 
psychiatrist's ideas were valid, the plan for 
the solution must include explaining the 
matter frankly to the mother, and to the 
father, too, and trying to change the way 
they felt about life and the boy. It was hoped 
that, because both parents realized the boy's 
unhappiness and his failures, they would be 
willing to try to make the necessary changes, 
at least in their behavior, and if possible in 
their emotional life. 

The question then arose as to who was t 
carry out the treatment, and it was decided 
that the most difficult task, that of explain 
ing to the mother in a way that she could 
accept and understand best, should be done 
by the visiting teacher, -because she already 
had the mother’s confidence and trust. A 
part of the plan was for the psychiatrist to 
see the father and help him understand the 
situation and help him, for his boy’s sake, to 
do things that would make it easier for the 
mother, who had by far the most difficult 
task. The plan included an occasional visit 
of the boy to the Clinic to keep his ac 
quaintance active with the psychiatrist, so 
that, if later a more serious facing of the 
problem by the boy himself were necessary, 
the doctor could help him do it. 


How It All Came Out: 


The visiting teacher had some long 
conferences with the social worker and 
approached her problem slowly. She 
encouraged the mother to read books about 
conflicts in children’s minds that sometimes 
made them unhappy and often made then 
unable to understand themselves, and ther 
she explained to the mother what the 
psychiatrist thought the ‘‘mechanism"’ was 
in Herbert's case. This took several weeks, 
but when the mother understood, she ac 
cepted her share of the blame and tried her 
best to help solve the lad’s problem. She did 
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this for her boy's sake at first. Later she 
came to the point where she could laugh at 
herself just a little. And then the visiting 
teacher knew that she had commenced to 


reason why the mother was no longer so 
unhappy about the boy’s school failures, 
which indeed were becoming much less 
frequent. Then she knew that the battle had 
really been won. 

It did not become necessary for the doctor 
to go deeply into this boy's conflicts with 
him. He felt there was some danger of 
disturbing and confusing him if this should 
be done. When the cause of the conflicts was 
removed, the boy's school work improved, 
and what was more important, he became a 
much happier and much better adjusted boy, 
both to his parents and to his schoolmates. 
He found that he was getting pleasure and 
satisfaction both from the success in being 
‘a regular guy’’ in the eyes of the other boys 
and of his father, and in his improved school 
work. He was being what each of his parents 
wanted him to be, and in so doing, he was 
not finding it necessary to feel that one or the 
ther parent was made unhappy or felt 
jealous of the other because of any particular 
success. Success now brought him pleasure 
instead of half pleasure and half pain as 
before, and this was all he needed. 

It has been more than a year now since the 
original conference about the case was held 
in the Child Guidance Clinic. The boy is on 
the honor roll in school, as he should be 
because of his superior intelligence. The 
mother is proud of the father because she 
understands him better, and the father can 
admit to himself that he is proud of the 
mother because of her fine education. The 
older sister is happier, too, of course, because 
the disagreements and uncertainties in the 


home have disappeared. 


HOW THE VISITING TEACHER MAY 
HELP THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


Continued from page 10 


as it is mainly helpful in the development 
of character and good citizenship. The 
visiting teacher has helped me to understand 
certain individuals in my classes better, for, 
through her reports on home conditions 
and the life of the child outside of school, I 
have been better able to guide the child. 
Some of the problems referred to her have 
been cases of tardiness, lack of proper sleep 
and nourishment, failure to bring money for 
sewing materials; requests to be excused 
from school; failure to have Summer Review 
School cards signed, signing of report card, 
and dishonesty.”’ 

‘Jimmy promised to be a pretty difficult 
case, dirty, truant, sullen. The visiting 
teacher made a home visit. Her report made 
us see Jimmy in a new light. When he comes 
too dirty, we give him some warm water 
and soap. He never misses a session. I feel 
that the Visitor has accomplished this 
through her wise and sympathetic home 
visit.”” 

‘Happy and successful school life is very 
much a question of right attitudes, whether 
it concerns child, teacher, or home. The 
visiting teacher has many ways of gathering 
information from individuals and organiza- 
tions. This fact, added to her seemingly 
endless sympathy, with good judgment, has 
repeatedly given necessary background for 
the vital change of attitude. As a teacher | 
am most grateful for help and interpretation 
by our friend, the visiting teacher." 


In closing this paper no better wish can be 
made for each classroom teacher who reads 
these words than that she may have the help 
of aVisiting Teacher in solving her problems. 





c Announcement- 


A COURSE ON MENTAL HYGIENE FOR TEACHERS 
may be taken for credit of one semester hour 
Turn to page 31 




















CURRENT LITERATURE 


From the numerous health and educational periodicals a number of the most helpful artic! 
for teachers and school officials are selected. 


CRIME AND THE SCHOOLS 


VERY morning paper tells of crimes, 

most of them committed by persons not 
yet twenty-five years old. Only a few years 
ago these young folk were in school. Is the 
school interested in their delinquency? 
Could it have done anything while they 
were there to prevent it and to direct them 
into more socially acceptable careers? 

The principal of a large public school in 
New York City asks these and other ques 
tions, and answers them from her expert- 
ence.* Many of the delinquents of today 
were maladjusted pupils in school. When 
such pupils are neglected they are potential 
criminals; when discovered early they may be 
helped to make happier adjustments. It is 
one thing to say of a troublesome child, 
“Send him to a reform school,’’ another 
to say, “I will find out why this child mis 
behaves and will try to help him adjust 
himself better." 

Frank was brought by his stepmother 
from another school. She said he had always 
been *‘bad.’’ He stole her money, stayed out 
at night, lied about where he had been, 
borrowed money from an uncle on false pre- 
tenses and spent it in ways his stepmother did 
not know. He had played truant, had done 
poorly in his studies, and had repeated several 
grades. What could the school do for him? 

Before the school could help him, the 
teacher must understand him thoroughly. 
The classroom teacher rarely has the time, 
the opportunity, or the training to find out 
all that is needful in order to understand 
him. But the visiting teacher, with greater 
knowledge of psychology, mental hygiene, 
behavior problems, and social work, in 
addition to teacher-training, has all of these. 


*"'The Visiting Teacher and the Problem 
Child,** by Margaret Knox. Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, Vol. 1X, No. 3 
April 1930, p. 467. 


’ 
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The visiting teacher, learning about the 
child from the other teachers and the princi- 
pal, and establishing a friendly contact with 
the child, is able to go to the home at times 
when the parents are likely to be there, see the 
home conditions, and get some knowledge 
of the neighborhood, the playgrounds, the 
clubs, the social agencies, and other helps 
and hindrances to the child's welfare. 

With a better understanding of the child's 
needs thus brought about, the school is able 
to make such adjustments of teaching as may 
be helpful, and the visiting teacher is often 
able to bring about more favorable conditions 
and attitudes in the home. 

This was done in Frank's case. The visiting 
teacher found that though the stepmother 
provided good food and shelter, this growing 
boy had no place of his own to sleep, but 
shared space with her, a boarder, his sister, 
or wherever it happened to be convenient 
He had no allowance, no toys. His father 
saw little of him, and heard mostly of his 
sins. Frank was fond of drawing, and drew 
pretty well. 

The visiting teacher got the family to 
supply some of the things Frank needed, 
and to change their attitude toward him 
to one of greater sympathy. At school some 
of his drawings were posted in an exhibit 
His sister helped him make up some of his 
back work. The visiting teacher kept in close 
and friendly contact with him, and in a few 
years Frank was graduated with honors. 

The cases of three other children are ver) 
briefly sketched, in which a favorable out- 
come is reported as a result of the work 
of the visiting teacher. Not only may home 
conditions of the problem child be sometimes 
changed for the better, and the child's career 
probably turned into better channels, but the 
conferences between the visiting teacher and 
the school staff lessen the classroom prob 
lems, with benefit to the whole school system. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


To be of greatest service to its readers this magazine will do its best to answer all questions 
ubmitted. It will publish some of the most pertinent questions and answers. Address your 
questions to the Editor of UNDERSTANDING THE CuiLp, 3 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


Every teacher expects that nearly every child will occasionally rebel against author- 
ity, but how shall we explain the behavior of a child who adopts this as a perma- 
nent attitude? And what shall we do about it? This question is answered in this 
issue by two earnest students of childhood, one a visiting teacher, the other a 
psychiatrist. Miss Helen P. Taussig, Visiting Teacher, Department of Child Guid- 
ance, Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey, who has had a broad experience in 
dealing with children, gives us a most helpful interpretation and discussion. Dr. E. 
Stanley Abbot, of our Editorial Board, offers us an interesting and practical analysis 
of the nature of attitudes and how they may be changed. This is followed by some 
practical suggestions as to how we may better understand and guide the child who 


rebels agains authority. 


Question 


What can a teacher do with a child who constantly rebels against 
authority? 


Answered by Miss Taussig 


The normal emotional development of the 
child is a more or less gradual growth from 
the complete dependence of the infant to the 
self-dependence of the adult. In view of the 
demands of society, the self-dependence of 
adulthood can never be a complete inde- 
pendence of others. Our problem as parents 
and teachers is to help the child to achieve a 
wise independence through growth, breadth 
of experience, and the development of his 
own powers and capacities. 

Regular and gradual growth, for one rea- 
son or another, is not always possible, and 
often we see the thwarted child give up the 
struggle for independence and settle down to 
placid submission to all authority without 
question or ambition. The other side of the 
picture is the child, who, in his thwarted 
effort to achieve his longed-for independence, 
kicks over the traces and openly and actively 
rebels against all authority. How, then, can 
we handle this little rebel to whom all 
authority has come to be unreasonable and 
in direct opposition to his natural and 
healthy desire for independence? 
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I would give just two suggestions: First, 
be sure that your demands on the child are 
reasonable; and second, be sure that the 
child accepts the reason for your demands. 

It is well for us, occasionally, to ask our- 
selves, ‘‘How far are we demanding con- 
formity from the child because we enjoy 
the force of our own authority?” If we are 
honest with ourselves, we will find that we 
frequently act because we are adults and they 
are children. One far-too-wise eleven-year- 
old said, when asked why he ought to obey 
his teacher, ‘Well, you see, she’s had a hard 
life. She had to go to school when she was 
lictle and she had to respect her teachers. 
Now she wants us to respect her.’ This kind 
of authority, even though the specific de- 
mand at the time is reasonable and necessary, 
stirs up resentment and antagonism in the 
child who is already struggling for his 
independence. 

The second suggestion, ‘Be sure the child 
accepts the reason for your demands,"" in- 
vites the question, ‘‘Have I ever explained 
the reasons for these rules and regulations 
to the individual child or to the group as a 
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whole?’’ Do your little first and second grade 
children know why they should not talk 
and whisper to each other in the classroom? 
Maybe they think that talking is only a 
childish trick that is forbidden to adults, 
or that it is an adult privilege forbidden to 
children? At any rate, they know it is for- 
bidden in school and a punishable offense. 
Even your first graders would understand 
and accept the explanation that indiscrimi- 
nate talking in the classroom would inter 
fere with the activities of the group. I could 
enumerate indefinitely school rules and 
regulations that, forever unexplained, gradu- 
ally become, especially to the already re- 
bellious child, just another bit of imposed 
authority for which he sees no reason. 

Frequently, the class as a whole accepts 
the necessary and reasonable authority, 
but one or two out of the group continue to 
rebel. Here again I say, “‘Be sure the child 
accepts the reasons for your demands.”’ It 
would make child training a simple proce 
dure and the study of child psychology a 
matter of rote learning if opportunity for 
normal growth could be defined in the same 
terms for every child. Children come to 
school, already the product of environment, 
and their attitudes toward authority already 
have taken form and shape. 

The child who, for one reason or another, 
has to fight authority in the home will rebel 
at school with much greater persistence 
than the child who has made a more normal 
adjustment to the parental rule. Therefore, 
it becomes necessary to give individual] 
attention to the persistent rebel in the class- 
room. This means more careful explanations, 
more delicate handling, and greater care in 
making even the ordinary demands that 
most children accept without question. 
Punishment that involves further imposition 
of unaccepted authority will only increase 
his rebellion. Until the child can see for him- 
self the reasonableness of the demands put 
upon him, he will continue to rebel. In 
other words, the child should see the reasons 
for things and not feel merely the imposi- 
tion of unreasoning authority. 
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Answered by Dr. Abbot 


Let us assume that the rebel is a boy, the 
teacher a woman. She can, of course, do the 
traditional things — send him out of the 
room, report him to the principal, talk his 
case over with the other teachers, set him 
tasks to do at the blackboard after school, 
lecture him and point out to him the error of 
his ways, tell him that he is a disgrace to the 
school and if he keeps on he will end his 
days in jail. They have been done over and 
over, without much benefit. Other ways are 
far more profitable to the boy, the school, 
and the teacher herself. 

The first thing is to change some of her 
own attitudes. Our first impulse is to try to 
change others’ attitudes, but our own often 
are the ones which need to be changed. What 
Professor Burnham says of their importance 
to children — that those attitudes which 
children carry away from school are more 
important for their health and efficiency 
than book knowledge — applies also to us 
adults. 

By attitude we mean, briefly, a combina 
tion of what we think about a given sub 
ject, plus how we feel about it, plus what we 
wish in relation to it. The teacher who has 
been doing the traditional things thinks of 
the chronic rebel as a defier of her authority, 
a trouble maker, a disturber of discipline; she 
feels critical of him, annoyed at him; she 
wishes that he would behave or that the 
principal, his parents, even the police, 
would do something to make him behave 
Such thoughts, feelings, and wishes, with 
many similar ones, make up her attitude 
toward him. This attitude toward him has 
much to do not only with what she does 
with him, but with Ais attitude toward her, 
the school, authority, and discipline. Hs: 
attitude in turn has much to do with his 
behavior. 

But how can she change her attitudes 
when he keeps on behaving as he does? 
First, by learning and thinking about other 
sides of the boy's life than those she sees and 
has been thinking about. What does he 
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really think and feel regarding the whole 
school discipline situation and his part in it? 
What are the experiences and influences that 
have been at work — at school, at home, on 
the playground, on the streets, at the movies, 
or wherever — which have led him to think 
these things? Have they been good or bad, 
consistent or contradictory, clear or puz- 
zling? What have been his opportunities and 
encouragements on the one hand, and his 
difficulties, temptations, deprivations, and 
frustrations on the other, in all his efforts to 
adjust himself to school and other situa- 
tions? She can try to find the answers to such 
questions. She can think of him, not as a 
boy who is making trouble, but who is in 
trouble and trying by unwise means to get out. 

Next, if the teacher will remember that 
the problem boy is still immature, still too 
young to acquire experiences that give wis- 
dom, is trying with his immature mind to 
live in a world of adult standards which he 
finds often contradictory and many of which 
he does not yet understand, and is making 
a lot of mistakes, not so much from intent 
as from ignorance or from mistaken ideas 
or bad example, and hence is greatly in 
need of wise and friendly help — if the 
teacher can think and remember such things 
of the boy, she will very likely feel a strong 
friendly interest in him, and will probably 
want to learn from him what his difficulties 
are as he sees them, and will wish to help 
him see better solutions of them than he has 
been devising. In other words, she will have 
changed her attitude toward him. 

This is the attitude of the teacher who by 
nature is broad-minded, tolerant, fond of 
children, and has an intuitive understanding 
of them. It is the attitude of the visiting 
teacher, of the social worker, of the clinic 
psychologist, and of the psychiatrist. It is 
the mental hygiene attitude. 

With this attitude the teacher's problem 
becomes, not ‘“‘How can I make him be- 
have?’’ but ‘How can I help him want to 
behave?"* She can try to find or make oppor- 
tunities to talk with him — not to him — 

»btrusively, tactfully, as an equal, about 
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his backgrounds, his attitudes, his prob- 
lems, and to discuss these with him, having 
the common aim of finding the best solu- 
tions. She might privately and confidentially 
ask him — not require him — to take on 
some school responsibility as a help to her. 
It should not, however, be asked ‘‘for her 
sake,"’ but impersonally, for the school or 
the class. 

Often more time and effort will be needed 
to learn some of the facts about the boy than 
the classroom teacher has to give. Some- 
times there are aids upon whom she can call, 
as a visiting teacher, a special class teacher, a 
school psychologist. A child guidance 
clinic, a mental out-patient clinic, or a psy- 
chiatrist may be available. There may be in 
the community a Red Cross or other social 
welfare worker who can look up home and 
other environmental backgrounds. 

Even with the best efforts a teacher can 
make, success will not always come. Very 
rarely there is a child who is incorrigible 
by any means that we know. The teacher 
may not have the time or the strength 
needed in some particular case. There may 
not be in the community some of the aids 
suggested. But even without any of these 
helps, the teacher who has the mental 
hygiene attitude will do far more for the 
reconstruction of the chronic rebel, and will 
more often succeed than the one who has and 
keeps and acts upon the traditional attitude. 

oo) 
OUR NEW YEAR STARTS 
HAPPILY 


There is a steady stream of subscriptions 
coming to our office and many letters which 
show a keen interest in UNDERSTANDING THE 
Cuitp. Among such letters we have one from 
the Director of a Bureau of Child Guidance 
connected with one of our largest public 
school systems, which says in part: “‘I am 
now fairly certain that more than one thou- 
sand teachers will be pleased to subscribe 
to your magazine and that most of them will 
be anxious to begin their annual subscription 
with the January, 1932 number.”’ 
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DR. WILLIAM H. BURNHAM 


On December 6, at the Hotel Bancroft, 
in Worcester, an enthusiastic gathering of 
friends, neighbors, grateful alumni of Clark 
University, students, and associates of Dr. 
William H. Burnham, met in honor of his 
seventy-sixth birthday. A beautifully bound 
and inscribed volume of testimonial greet- 
ings from his friends and admirers in widely 
separated parts of the world was presented 
to him, symbolizing the universal high re- 
gard in which he is held. Addresses of appre- 
ciation and felicitation were made by several 
speakers, representing various groups of his 
friends and associates. Dr. Burnham re 
sponded happily and feelingly to the many 
expressions of respect and esteem 

This pleasant event serves to bring home 
with renewed emphasis to the minds of hosts 
of people everywhere something of the debt 
which modern education owes to this stal- 
wart pioneer. The philosophy and practice 
of education is indebted to him for a life 
time's persistent and effective contribution 
in the field of physical and mental hygiene 
Hundreds of educational leaders throughout 
the world today are indebted to his genius 
for the guiding inspiration which impels 
them in the task to which they are com- 
mitted — the hygienizing of the educative 
process from the standpoint alike of the 
learner, the curriculum, the school plant, 
the teacher, and the parent. They have 
caught from Dr. Burnham in his lecture hall 
the vision of a Utopia in education which 
does not yet exist, but toward the building 
of which they have chosen to invest their 
professional lives and influence. Through his 
valued writings, which are piling up amaz 
ingly in his old age; through his sane and 
infectious philosophy, which stimulates all 
those who have been brought in intimate 
contact with him; and through the vicarious 
efforts which through his students he is ex- 
erting in the name of the Great Cause, this 
grand old man in education grows more 
powerful with the years. 

L. A. AVERILL. 
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SCHOOL SICKNESS 


In a release dated Nov. 30, 1931, issued 
by the Office of Education, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, Dr. James F. Rogers, Cor 
sultant in Hygiene and Specialist in Health 
Education of the Federal Office of Education, 
has commented on the results of overpressure 
in the classroom in the following manner: 

“In too many school systems,’ says Dr 
Rogers, ‘children, no two of whom are alike 
even if they are twins, are expected to pass 
through the same courses at the same speed, 
or be labeled ‘‘D,”’ ‘‘dull,’’ “‘retarded,”’ *‘in- 
ferior,’’ or the like. The more sensitive child, 
who can not keep the pace in one or more 
subjects, does his utmost under the well 
intended stimulus, and the result of the im 
possible struggle may be an illness as real as 
measles, and unfortunately far more drawn 
out and full of misery. 

‘Education is supposed to be the process 
of drawing out such possibilities as the child 
possesses along mental lines. No two children 
can proceed at the same pace in juggling 
figures, memorizing facts, or learning lat 

guages, living or dead, and it is not a very 
intelligent agent which expects or tries t 

make them do so. Nature's efforts have al 
ways been in the opposite direction from 
uniformity both in structure and functior 

The emotional life is older and more funda- 
mental than the intellectual life, and if the 
former is not taken into account in educatiot 
we get nowhere in bringing out the child's 
inherited possibilities. It is either powerful 
for physical and mental health and progress 
or it is equally powerful for physical anc 
mental depression and disaster.”’ 

The same release quotes Dr. J. V. Treynor 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, as suggesting a 
remedy for the situation. He would have the 
child’s report card bear only the remarks 
““satisfactory,’’ or “‘unsatisfactory.”’ ‘Satis 
factory would mean that the child is doing 
as well as we might expect him to do, taking 
into consideration his age, his mentality, 
his health, his degree of social adjustment in 
the schoolroom, and his emotional poise. 
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COURSES ON MENTAL HYGIENE 


The Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene and the Division of University 
Extension of the State Department of Edu- 
cation are coOperating in conducting the 
following courses on Mental Hygiene, of 
eight lectures each. As the course to be given 

Boston includes topics not hitherto in- 
cluded in our lecture courses we are giving 
the outline in full. 


Boston. Mental Hygiene and Present-Day Condi- 
tions, Mondays, at 7.30 p.m., Gardner Audi- 
torium, State House, beginning February 1. 

Feb. 1. The Human Mind — Personal Applications 
t Mental Hygiene. Karl A. Menninger, M.D., 
Director, Menninger Clinic and Hospital, and 
[he Southard School, Topeka, Kansas. 

8. The Young Child's Needs. William E. 
Blatz, M.D., Director, St. George's School for 
Child Study, Toronto. 

Feb. 15. Normal Youth and Its Everyday Problems 
Douglas A. Thom, M.D., Professor of Psychiatry, 
Tufts College Medical School and Harvard 
Medical School. 

Feb. 29. How Bad Are ‘‘Bad"’ Boys? Samuel W. 
Hartwell, M.D., Director, Worcester Child 
Guidance Clinic 


Mar. 7. Mental Hygiene in the Schools. Bruce 
Robinson, M.D., Director, Department of Child 
Guidance, Newark Public Schools. 

Mar. 14. The Importance of the Teacher's Mental 
Health. E. Van Norman Emery, M.D., Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University. 

Mar. 21. Parental Attitudes Reflected in the Home 
George H. Preston, M.D., Commissioner of Mental 
Hygiene, Maryland. 

Mar. 28. Crime in the Present Day. A. 
Stearns, M.D., Commissioner of 
Massachusetts. 


Framingham. The Mental Hygiene of Childhood 
and Adolescence. Wednesdays, at 7.30 p.m., at 
the Civic League, beginning Jan. 27. 

Lecturers: Mrs. Tracy Mallory, Miss Ruth M. 
Faulkner, and Miss Sybil Foster. 

Melrose. Personal and Social Aspects of Mental 
Hygiene. Wednesdays, at 7.30 p.m., at the High 
School, beginning January 20. 

Lecturers: Dr. C. A. Bonner and Miss Sybil 


Foster. 
Orange. The Mental Hygiene of Childhood and 


Adolescence. Tuesdays, at 7.00 p.m., at the High 
School, beginning Jan. 26. 


Warren 
Correction, 


> 
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Lecturers: Dr. W. A. Hunter, Miss G. L. 
Bourne, Dr. L. W. Darrah, Dr. H. L. Clow, Mr. 
Harry F. Percival, Miss Sybil Foster, and Miss Ruth 
M. Faulkner. 


A full outline of the courses in Framing- 
ham, Melrose, and Orange can be obtained 
by writing to the State Division of Univer- 
sity Extension, State House, Boston. Regis- 
tration may be made either at the first 
lecture or at the office of the Division. Credit 
of one semester hour is given on the satisfac- 
tory completion of these courses. 


eRe 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


November 19, 1931 


The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Society for Mental Hygiene was held in 
Boston on November 19, 1931, with the 
President, the Hon. Herbert C. Parsons, 
State Commissioner of Probation, presiding. 
The speakers were Dr. C. M. Hincks, General 
Director of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, who discussed *‘Modern 
Trends in Mental Hygiene,"’ and Dr. D. A. 
Thom, Director of Habit Clinics and of the 
Division of Mental Hygiene of the State 
Department of Mental Diseases, whose topic 
was ‘‘Mental Hygiene and the Depression.”’ 
The Officers and Executive Committee 
elected by the Board of Directors at their 
meeting directly following that of the 
Society are: Officers: President, Hon. 
Herpert C. Parsons; Vice President, Dr. 
Donatp Greco; Secretary, Dr. Cuarues E. 
Tuompson; Treasurer, ROMNEY SpRING, Esq.; 
Assistant Treasurer, Dr. Watter F. Dear- 
BORN; Executive Committee (in addition 
to Officers), Dr. E. Stantey Assot, Hon. 
Freperick P. Casot, Dr. C. Macriz Camp- 
BELL, Dr. Witt1amM Heaty, Mrs. Rosert F. 
Herrick, Dr. Rocer I. Lez, Mr. C. G. 
McDavirrt, and Miss Mary Les Wars. 
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To unpmrsranp the child, not only 
must one know about his behavior and 
his emotional responses, but one must 
also be able to put oneself in the child's 
place, look at life through the child's 
eyes, and, for the moment, feel exactly 
as the child does about this whole busi- 
ness of living. If one cannot do this, one 
does not thoroughly understand the 
child, and oneprobably cannot help him. 
— Samugit W. Hartwett, M.D. 
"Fifty-fioe ‘Bad’ Boys,” 
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